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as to explain why " practical " men were led to take their stand against 
experimental politics. In treating of the first French revolution, the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848, the commotions in Spain etc., Mr. Fisher 
shows how the real struggle was between contending social classes, not 
between the nations in revolt and their sovereigns. At the end of his 
volume, the author reviews the present status of the republican idea, 
concluding that " there can be little question that since 1870 the cause 
of republicanism has made no substantial progress in Europe." His 
reasons for the decline in enthusiasm for abstract republicanism are 
simple and convincing : monarchs have become personally more agree- 
able ; there is a growing recognition that the precise form of the execu- 
tive is no scientific measure of political and civil liberty ; the dissatis- 
faction of the working classes with the economic structure of society 
" has taken the place of simple and direct protest against the costliness 
of crowns and the profligacy of courts " ; and growing imperialism 
regards monarchy as a symbol of unity and strength. In short, the 
dominant economic classes of our time look upon monarchy as a con- 
servative institution ; and the opposing radical groups are more inter- 
ested in winning political and economic power than in lopping off a 
few more tinsel ornaments. Moreover, there may be kings in social 
democracies ; for any party that wins must perforce become conservative 
of its own rights and prerogatives. 

C. A. Beard. 

Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy : A Political Study. 
By V. de Braganca Cunha. New York, James Pott and Company, 
1911. — 265 pp. 

Treatises in English on Portuguese history are so rare that especial 
interest attaches to a work the title of which implies a promise to ex- 
plain the recent conversion of the Portuguese kingdom into a republic 
in the light of conditions dating back to the time of the original sep- 
aration from the rest of the Hispanic peninsula. In his preface, how- 
ever, the author calls the book a " sketch of the Portuguese nation," 
and declares that he has tried " to bring out the broad lines of the life 
of the people, and to indicate, as far as possible, the influences which 
have moulded their politics." Incidentally he confesses that his under- 
taking " from its very magnitude " may have surpassed his abilities. 
It certainly is a task of some magnitude to compress a long story, re- 
plete with much that is interesting, into fewer than three hundred 
pages of large print. 

Less than half of the book is devoted to the period before 1808, 
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and properly so if the implied promise is to be fulfilled. The tone is 
popular throughout. Indeed, the titles given to most of the chapters 
are quite novelistic. Though references to authorities are few, ten 
pages of bibliography at the close of the volume offer partial atone- 
ment. Here, however, the titles are arranged alphabetically, with no 
comment as to the value of the respective entries. Nor is there any 
index. Some of the spellings of proper names are rather odd, but not 
so odd as the illustrations supplied by Mr. Tom Titt. They are gro- 
tesquely hideous, in fact, although the author thinks that they " do 
great credit to the artist." 

Careful examination of the volume shows that the contents deal 
almost exclusively with the Portuguese monarchy and only slightly 
with the Portuguese nation. Much attention is devoted, fittingly 
enough, to Camoens, whose magnificent epic had more to do with the 
preservation and strengthening of Portuguese nationality than any 
other single factor ; but the influence which he exerted is not brought 
out in a convincing manner. A deal of criticism, also, is vented upon 
Pombal as a sort of general evil-doer, in contradistinction to the view 
commonly held of that statesman. Nevertheless, aside from a few 
digressions on the cultivation of literature, the book affords no ade- 
quate notion whatever of the social and economic institutions, of 
the thought and special genius of the Portuguese people, which 
would help to differentiate them from their near neighbors, the 
Spaniards, and which would reveal just how their politics had been 
moulded by the circumstances of their separate life. 

The second half of the work, on the contrary, gives a clear and in- 
structive account of the political difficulties of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, which produced the downfall of the monarchy. 
These are focused in the international helplessness of Portugal as a 
mere satellite of England, in the instability of nondescript political 
parties, in the prevalence of dictatorships, real or disguised, and in the 
porcine fatuity of the late king Carlos — a fatuity that attenuates in 
some measure the criminality of his assassination. Indeed, with but 
few exceptions, the line of Portuguese kings seems to have been one 
to which the nation owes scant gratitude, and royalty might have been 
displaced long since had it not been for the vigor with which it was 
upheld by the ecclesiastics and by a rather sycophantic nobility. 
What the Portuguese monarchy needed in its latest hours was a man 
and a body of efficient advisers ; what it had was a boy and a collec- 
tion of selfish incompetents. 

W. R. Shepherd. 



